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Videos  Bzing  Nutaition 
Information  to  the  "MTV  Generation 


The  average  child  spends  more  hours  watching 
television  than  he  or  she  does  in  school.  As  kids 
watch,  they  are  bombarded  by  advertising  that 
encourages  them  to  eat  foods  that  may  be  high 
in  fat  or  sugar. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
developed  a series  of  rap  music  video  public 
service  announcements  (PSAs)  that  encourage 
children  and  parents  to  eat  nutritious  foods.  The 
videos  feature  a group  called  FRESH-2-U. 
These  grade-school-age  youngsters  sing  and 
dance  as  they  promote  a variety  of  good 
nutrition  messages. 

“The  FRESH-2-U  concept  was  designed  to 
have  a certain  allure  that  reaches  out  to  kids 
and  hammers  home  the  point  that  eating  can 
be  fun  and  nutritional,”  said  Bob  Crawford, 
Florida  Agriculture  Commissioner.  “We  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  that  so  much  quality  has 
been  put  into  children’s  television  ads  that 
aren’t  selling  soda  pop,  bubble  gum  or  video 
games.” 

The  1 0-  or  30-second  PSAs  bring  nutrition 
information  to  today’s  MTV  generation.  Titles 
include  “We’re  Fresh  to  You”;  “Snooze  You 
Lose”;  “Future  Jocks”;  “Scrub  It  Up”;  “Snack 
Attack”;  “When  in  Doubt”;  and  “Do  You  Know.” 

One  30-second  rap,  titled  “Don’t  Spoil  Your 
Fun,”  promotes  a basic  food  safety  message 
with  these  lyrics: 

We’re  goin’  on  a picnic  and  have  some  fun 

Gonna  lie  on  a blanket  in  the  summer  sun 

Got  my  sunscreen  on  to  protect  my  skin 

And  an  ice  cold  cooler  to  keep  the  food  in. 


And  remember,  if  you  haven’t 
been  told 

Keep  hot  foods  hot  and  cold 
foods  cold. 

‘Cause  if  you  don’t  it’ll  go  bad 
quick. 

And  don’t  eat  nothin’  that’ll 
make  you  sick. 

So  stick  to  the  rules  and  don’t 
be  dumb 

So  the  food  won’t  spoil  and 
spoil  your  fun. 

The  music  videos  are  currently 
playing  on  Fox  stations  in  North 
Florida  and  the  Panhandle.  In 
addition  to  the  videos,  the  Depart- 
ment will  make  available  to 
youngsters  a free  FRESH-2-U  kit 
that  features  full-color  collectable 
trading  cards  and  posters  of  the 
young  stars.  The  kit  also  includes 
coloring  sheets  of  the  group  and  a 
child’s  recipe  book.  “We  think 
children  will  learn  about  sound 
nutrition  and  food  safety  without 
feeling  like  adults  are  force-feeding 
them  information,”  Crawford  said. 

For  more  information  on  the 
FRESH-2-U  campaign,  contact  the 
Florida  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Services,  Bob 
Crawford,  Commissioner,  The 
Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL  32399- 
0800,  or  call  (904)  488-7000. 
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Editors’s  Note 

The  1993 Ag  in  the  Classroom  National  Conference  win  be  in  Washington,  D.C.  June  5,3,7 
and  8.  The  conference  hotel  is  the  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza  at  775 12th  Street,  NW.  With 
the  change  in  administration,  many  of  you  wUI  want  to  attend,  and  while  you*re  in 
Washington,  take  time  to  visit  newly  elected  and  appointed  officials. 

The  conference  is  for  everyone  who  is  actively  involved  in  Agin  the  Classroom.  You  will 
see  new  materials,  team  about  successful  funding  strategies,  meet  teachers  who  have 
successfully  integrated  agriculture  into  their  curriculum,  and  hear  about  inrwvative  ideas 
that  have  worked.  Registration  information  wUt  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  Notes. 

Two  other  dates  to  keep  in  mind  are  the  Western  Regionai  Conference  in  Bozeman, 
Montana  on  March  11, 12  and  13  (For  information,  contact  Marie  Hovland,  389 Airport 
Road,  Great  Falls,  MT;  406/727~5045);  and  Uie  New  England/New  York  Consortium 
Regional  Meeting  in  Northwood,  New  Hampshire  on  March  23, 24  and  25.  (For  information, 
contact  Lynn  Blye,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Concord,  NH 03302;  603/271-3696.) 


Farm-City  Teams,  New  Ag-tivities 
Book  Keep  AITC  Moving  in  Minnesota 


Because  of  the  success  of  Minnesota’s  Ag 
in  the  Classroom  program,  a growing  number 
of  city  students  understand  the  origins  of  their 
food  and  fiber.  But  for  too  many  of  these 
students,  the  connection  between  the  farm 
and  the  city  is  still  tenuous. 

To  help  students  see  the  connection 
between  ag  producers  and  city  users  of 
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Minnesota  Lieutenant  Governor  Joanelle  Dyrstad  was  part  of  a team  that  visited 


Minnesota  classrooms  for  Farm-City  Week.  As  part  of  the  visit,  the  Minnesota  Turkey 
Council  brought  a turkey  to  show  the  students.Teachers  became  scientists  and 
learned  new  ways  to  teach  science  to  their  students  at  this  summer’s  South  Carolina 


agricultural  products,  Minnesota  AITC  sent 
more  than  70  teams  of  presenters  into  class- 
rooms in  the  metropolitan  area  during  Farm- 
City  Week.  Each  team  consisted  of  a pro- 
ducer and  a person  representing  a related  city 
industry  to  show  the  relationships  between 
those  who  live  and  work  in  the  country  and 
those  who  make  their  homes  in  the  cities.  For 
example,  a wheat  farmer  was  paired  with 
someone  from  General  Mills,  and  a soybean 
producer  was  paired  with  a person  who  prints 
using  soy  ink. 

Some  of  the  presenters  brought  in  agricul- 
tural products  to  show  the  students.  Some 
even  brought  live  animals — in  fact.  Lieutenant 
Governor  Joanelle  Dyrstad  was  accompanied 
to  a third  grade  classroom  by  a real  turkey! 
(Only  the  turkey’s  photo  made  the 
newspaper.) 

“Farm-City  Week  reminds  children,  and 
adults  as  well,  that  the  food  we  see  in  our 
supermarkets  doesn’t  just  appear  there.  It  is 
produced  through  the  efforts  of  many  hard- 
working people,”  Dyrstad  noted. 

“Nothing  can  replace  that  personal  interac- 
tion in  the  classroom,”  says  Al  Withers,  state 
contact  for  AITC  in  Minnesota.  “Teachers  and 
students  respond  best  to  a real  person.  They 
either  have  to  take  a field  trip,  which  we’re 
trying  to  help  them  do  with  our  mini-grant 


teachers’  institute. 


See  Ag-tivities,  page  7 


Alabama  Teacher  Uses  Agriculture  to 
Teach  Economics,  History  and  Government 


What  began  as  an  effort  to  make  the  study  of 
economics  and  history  more  relevant  to  her 
own  students  has  now  become  a series  of 
curriculum  lessons  distributed  throughout  the 
state  of  Alabama.  Pamela  Bryant,  who  teaches 
economics,  government,  and  AP  American 
history  at  Guntersville  High  School  in  Gun- 
tersville,  Alabama,  is  one  of  the  teachers  who 
has  been  instrumental  in  developing  Alabama’s 
new  high  school  AITC  materials. 

When  Bryant  first  started  incorporating 
agriculture  into  her  high  school  curriculum,  her 
school  enrolled  a number  of  students  from  rural 
areas.  “When  students  see  the  relationship 
between  what  they’re  learning  in  the  classroom 
and  the  rest  of  their  lives,  they’re  going  to  be 
more  interested  . . . and  learn  more,”  she  says. 

Bryant  uses  agriculture  to  enhance  students’ 
understanding  of  the  proscribed  curriculum. 
“When  we  teach  the  basic  factors  of  produc- 
tion— land,  labor,  capital,  and  entrepreneur- 
ship — agriculture  is  a natural  way  for  students 
to  understand  those  concepts,”  she 
believes. “Even  at  the  high  school  level,  stu- 
dents prefer  hands-on  learning,”  Bryant  says. 

It’s  not  unusual  for  students  to  bring  in  exam- 
ples of  soybeans  or  corn  after  she  has  used 
these  crops  as  an  illustration  of  an  economic 
principle. 

She  also  adds  agriculture  units  to  fill  in  gaps 
she  sees  in  what  students  need  to  know.  “Most 
economics  textbooks  include  far  too  little 
information  about  international  trade  and 
development,”  Bryant  believes. 

One  unit,  for  example,  introduces  students  to 
various  theories  about  why  nations  grow.  Then 
each  student  researches  information  about  a 
developing  nation  to  analyze  the  reasons  why 
these  nations  are  or  are  not  developing.  For 
several  days  during  the  unit,  she  requires  them 
to  live  on  the  daily  per  capita  income  of  the 
nation  they  are  studying — usually  less  than  $5 
per  day.  That  experience,  she  has  found,  “really 
opens  students’  eyes  to  the  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  too  many  people  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  you  have  to  provide 


the  basic  necessities — food  and  fiber — before 
moving  on  to  further  development,”  Bryant 
says.  “I  want  my  students  to  understand  that 
agriculture  is  what  helps  nations  put  first  things 
first.” 

Following  that  discussion,  students  analyze 
what  is  happening  in  their  own  nation.  “They 
can  see  for  themselves  that  agriculture  is 
essential  for  prosperity,”  she  says. 


Alabama  high  school 
students  learn  about 
agriculture  as  they  study 
economics  and 
government  in  Pamela 
Bryant’s  classes. 


Video  Highli^ts  Research 
Career  of  Eminent  Soybean  Breeder 


Decisions  students  make  in  the  middle  and 
high  school  years  may  affect  the  future  of 
agriculture  for  a generation.  A new  video 
produced  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
(ARS)  is  designed  to  attract  these  students  to  a 
career  that  they  might  overlook — the  field  of 
agronomy. 

“The  Soybean  Doctor:  Edgar  E.  Hartwig, 
Research  Agronomist,”  is  an  11 -minute  mini- 
documentary  that  touches  on  the  highlights  of 
the  50-year  career  of  the  most  notable  soy- 
bean breeder  in  the  world.  As  the  narration  in 
the  video  notes,  it  is  “about  dedication — and 
how  one  person,  a plant  breeder,  can  make  a 
major  impact  on  American  agriculture.” 

“We’re  hoping  to  show  that  the  fields  of 
agronomy  and  agricultural  science  are  exciting 
for  young  people  to  enter,”  says  Will  Pemble,  a 
television  specialist  with  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service. 

The  video  presents  Hartwig  as  a man  who 
“assisted  nature.”  The  breeding  techniques  he 
developed — and  the  new  varieties  that  resulted 
from  his  research — have  increased  yields  and 
developed  varieties  that  are  more  resistant  to 
disease  and  insects.  Students  learn  that  in  just 
one  five-year  period.  Dr.  Hartwig  was  responsi- 
ble for  increasing  incomes  of  southern  farmers 
by  more  than  $400  million. 


Although 
his  research 
has  led  to 
the  devel- 
opment of 
more  than 
23  different 
varieties  of 
soybeans, 

Hartwig 
notes  in  the 
video  that 
there  is  still 
plenty  of 
work  for 
young 
people  who 
may  follow 
in  his 
footsteps. 

“New  problems  develop  every  day,”  he 
says.  “There’s  always  something  interesting  to 
work  on.” 

VHS  copies  of  the  tape  are  available  on 
lone  from  USDA-ARS  Mid-South  Area  Office, 
Jamie  Whitten  Delta  States  Research  Center, 
P.O.  Box  225,  Stoneville,  MS  38776. 

Teachers  have  permission  to  copy  the  tape. 


Agriculture  Yearbook  Features . . . 


“New  Crops,  New  Uses,  New  Markets”  is  the 
title  of  the  1 992  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  The 
yearbook  offers  information  about  products 
from  nontraditional  crops  and  their  importance 
to  the  entire  U.S.  economy. 

“Finding  new  ways  to  tap  the  abundance  of 
our  natural  resources  will  benefit  not  only 
agriculture  but  consumers  and  society  as  a 
whole,”  said  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Edward 
Madigan.  “Developing  industrial  uses  for 
agricultural  commodities  will  open  new  do- 
mestic markets  for  American  farm  products, 
generate  new  jobs,  boost  income,  and  ensure 
economic  vitality  in  rural  communities.” 

Among  the  nontraditional  crops  featured  in 
the  1992  Yearbook  are  kenaf,  guayule, 
crambe,  industrial  rapeseed,  and  lesquerella. 
The  book  also  describes  new  products  from 


traditional  crops  and  animal  products,  includ- 
ing motor  fuels  from  corn,  ink  from  soybeans, 
industrial  oils  from  seed  crops  such  as  rape- 
seed,  medicines  from  plants  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  biodegradable  plastic  from  corn 
starch. 

One  chapter  presents  the  experiences  and 
challenges  of  nine  farmers  who  are  growing 
new  oil-source  crops  such  as  crambe  in  North 
Dakota,  rapeseed  in  Tennessee,  lesquerella  in 
Arizona  and  jojoba  in  Arizona  and  California, 
and  fiber-pulp  sources  like  milkweed  in 
Nebraska  and  kenaf  in  Texas. 

The  book  offers  historical  background  on 
development  of  new  crops  in  America  from 
Colonial  days  to  the  present. 

It  gives  up-to-date  information  about  recent 
scientific  and  technological  breakthroughs. 
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Celebrate  National  Agriculture  Week 
March  14-20, 1993 


Across  the  United  States,  the  more  than  21  million  men 
and  women  who  provide  the  food  and  fiber  Americans 
depend  on  every  day  will  be  honored  during  the  20th 
Anniversary  of  National  Agriculture  Week  (March  14-20, 
1993)  and  National  Agriculture  Day  (March  20). 

The  20th  anniversary  theme,  “American  Agriculture — 
Growing  Better  Every  Day,”  conveys  the  message  that 
America’s  food  and  agriculture  system  is  a progressive, 
forward-thinking  industry  that  is  continuously  striving  to 
improve  its  methods  and  better  respond  to  consumer 
needs  and  trends. 

National  Agriculture  Day  and  National  Agriculture  Week 
coincide  with  the  beginning  of  spring  when  thousands  of 
farmers  across  the  country  are  preparing  their  fields  for 
planting.  The  annual  observance  is  designed  to  direct 
attention  to  the  important  contributions  made  by  the  food 
and  agriculture  industry. 

“Without  a national  observance,  it  is  too  easy  to  forget 
the  important  role  the  American  food  and  agriculture 
industry  plays  in  our  daily  lives,”  says  Keith  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Council  of  America,  coordina- 
tor of  the  nationwide  celebration.  “We  tend  to  take  for 
granted  the  very  industry  that  puts  food  on  our  table, 
clothes  on  our  backs  and  shelter  over  our  heads  each  day. 
National  Agriculture  Week  provides  an  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  to  take  a moment  and  reflect  upon  the  many 
ways  agriculture  touches  their  lives.” 


To  mark  the  20th  Anniversary  of  National  Agriculture 
Day  and  National  Agriculture  Week  1993,  the  Ag  Council, 
through  special  funding  from  John  Deere  and  Company, 
has  commissioned  Bart  Forbes  to  create  an  original  oil 
painting.  “The  Faces  of  Agriculture”  is  the  title  of  this 
year’s  painting,  which  illustrates  the  many  people  involved 
in  America’s  food  and  agriculture  industry.  Posters  of  the 
painting  will  be  produced  and  distributed  by  a number  of 
agricultural  groups  and  state  departments  of  agriculture 
across  the  country.  They  are  available  for  the  cost  of  $5, 
which  includes  shipping  and  handling. 

The  Agriculture  Council  will  once  again  provide  activity 
kits  designed  to  promote  National  Ag  Day  and  Week  for 
use  by  everyone  in  the  food  and  agriculture  industry. 
These  kits  include  speeches,  press  releases,  useful  facts 
on  agriculture,  and  Ag  Day  logo  sheets.  Also  included  in 
the  kits  is  a sample  Agriculture  Fact  Card,  a handy  wallet- 
size  card  which  contains  interesting  facts  on  agriculture. 
The  kits  are  available  for  $5,  including  shipping  and 
handling.  The  fact  cards  can  be  ordered  in  bulk  quantities 
for  a cost  of  10  cents  each,  including  shipping  and  han- 
dling. 

If  you  wish  to  order  National  Agriculture  Day  posters, 
activity  kits,  or  fact  cards,  or  want  more  information  on 
National  Agriculture  Day/Week,  please  call  Agriculture 
Council  of  America  at  202/682-9200  or  write  to  them  at 
927  15th  Street  NW,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 


. . Nontraditional  Crops 

and  emphasizes  the  process  of  researching, 
commercializing,  and  marketing  products 
made  from  agricultural  materials  for  industrial 
and  end-use  consumers. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  renewable 
fuels  and  products  for  food  industries. 

The  300-page  hardcover  anthology  is 
illustrated  with  photographs,  charts  and 
tables. 

It  was  printed  with  soy  ink  on  recycled 
paper — demonstrating  how  agricultural 
products  can  be  used. 

Copies  of  the  yearbook  are  available  for 
$14  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

Washington,  DC  20402. 

In  addition,  the  yearbook  will  be  sold  at 
government  bookstores  in  many  cities. 


Information  on  nontradi- 
tional crops,  from  the 
farmers  who  grow  them 
to  new  industrial  uses 
that  offer  the  possibility 
of  additional  economic 
development,  is  included 
in  the  1992  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture. 


Alabama  Materials 

Focus  on  High  School  Curriculum 


In  Colonial  America,  nearly  98  percent  of  the 
population  was  engaged  in  agriculture.  Yet 
when  students  study  the  Colonial  Era  in  their 
American  history  class,  they  will  probably  learn 
almost  nothing  about  the  important  role  of 
agriculture  in  our  nation’s  history. 

Now,  thanks  to  new  materials  developed  by 
Alabama’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom  program, 
secondary  social  studies  teachers  can  incorpo- 
rate information  about  agriculture  into  their 
American  history,  world  history,  government, 
and  economics  classes.  “We  are  now  two  or 
three  generations  away  from  any  direct  contact 
with  agriculture,”  says  Jane  Alice  Lee,  state 
contact  for  AITC  in  Alabama.  “We  hate  for  a 
whole  generation  to  leave  school  without  any 
real  exposure  to  the  impact  agriculture  has  on 
their  lives.” 

Ed  Caradine,  a member  of  Alabama’s  AITC 
steering  committee  and  the  executive  director 
of  the  Alabama  Council  on  Economic  Educa- 
tion, coordinated  the  curriculum  development 
project.  “At  the  graduate  level,  courses  in 
economic  history  always  include  sections  on 
the  history  of  agriculture,”  he  says.  “But  as  you 
examine  high  school  history  textbooks,  the 
subject  is  missing  to  a great  extent.  Students 


certainly  should  be  familiar  with  the  role  that 
agriculture  has  played  in  the  development  of 
this  country.” 

Many  of  the  activities  get  students  directly 
involved  in  solving  problems  and  in  thinking 
creatively.  For  example,  one  economics 
lesson  plan  is  designed  to  show  students  how 
supply  and  demand  influence  prices.  In  a 
simulation  activity,  students  create  their  own 
soybean  market,  with  buyers  trying  to  pur- 
chase soybeans  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
and  sellers  trying  to  earn  the  highest  possible 
price.  Then,  using  the  data  they  have  them- 
selves generated,  students  analyze  patterns  of 
supply  and  demand  and  calculate  the  equilib- 
rium price  for  soybeans  in  their  class. 

The  materials  have  been  carefully  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers.  For 
example,  teachers  said  the  overcrowded 
secondary  school  social  studies  curriculum 
would  probably  allow  only  a unit  of  a week  to 
ten  days.  Lee  adds,  “Although  we  are  provid- 
ing inservice  opportunities  throughout  the 
state,  teachers  don’t  need  lengthy  training 
sessions  to  put  these  units  into  use  in  their 
classroom.” 
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Ag-tivities  Book  Keep 
AITC  Moving  in  Minnesota 


Ag-tivities,  from  page  2 


Minnesota  Connections: 

, — Imports  are  everywhere 


Analogies  from  the  Farm 


Afiakigies  ^ a fun  way  tu  something  you  have  or  are  doing  to  soineilring«lsfi. 

are^niflHf  aiiflJagiefl  madeto  thiiigs  on  a iann.  For  inatance,  ^ou  are  as  “He 

looks  as  strong  as  an  ox/ 


Oan  you  think  of  other  fkrm  analogies?  Write  them  oa  the  Unea  below  and  share  Utem  widiyour 
friends. 


MilteoS  iifto^  oftmjJhrtscen^.into  Mninesotft  eacbL^^ar  They  hrfag  variety  teaw  lives 
beca;^  w wn  nayeiand  ase  things  thatare^  not  produced  in?4jnivesota.  They  also  make  it 
possibte  for  .t^  to  ad¥Mt^«mor€  trapical growing  seaaooa.  We  can  enjoy  6^  thuts 
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program,  or  you  have  to  bring  people  in  the 
classroom.” 

All  the  presenters  left  a care  package  for 
the  teachers  they  visited.  Included  were 
copies  of  the  Minnesota  Ag  Mag,  materials 
from  commodity  groups  and  ag  groups,  and 
Minnesota  AITC’s  latest  curriculum  activities 
booklets,  “Ag-tivities  for  Fun  and  Learning.” 

The  activities  booklets  expand  and  extend 
Minnesota’s  popular  Ag  Mag.  “While  the 
magazine  is  aimed  at  students,  the  Ag-tivities 
booklet  is  directed  at  teachers,”  Withers  says. 
With  one  booklet  aimed  entirely  at  grades  K- 
3,  the  Ag-tivities  also  expand  the  age  range 
of  students  who  can  learn  more  about 
agriculture. 

One  highlight  of  both  booklets  is  a section 
entitled  “Idea  Starters” — activities  that  take 
five  minutes  or  less.  They  are  ideal  for  those 
times  when  students  have  a few  minutes 
before  moving  on  to  their  next  class.  “Re- 
search shows  that  the  best  teachers  make 
use  of  every  available  moment,”  Withers 
says,  “and  these  activities  expand  their 
repertoire  by  allowing  them  to  squeeze  an  ag 
activity  into  even  the  busiest  day.” 


^ Classroom — State  Contacts 


The  individuals  listed  here  are 
key  reference  persons  in  each 
state. If  you  have  any  questions, 
want  to  make  reports,  or  need 
more  information  about  your 
state’s  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
program,  contact  the  following: 

Alabama 

Ms.  Jane  Alice  Lee 
2101  Bell  Road 
Montgomery.  AL  361 1 7 
205-272-261 1 

Ms.  Brenda  Summerlin 
Dept  of  Ag  & Industries 
PO  Box  3336 
Montgomery.  AL  36193 
205-242-5872 

Alaska 

Mr.  Ted  Berry 
Mat-Su  College 
University  of  Alaska 
PO  Box  2889 
Palmer.  AK  99645 
907-745-9752 

Arizona 

Ms.  Sue  Cafferty 
4341  E Broadway 
Phoenix.  AZ  85040 
602-255-4456 

Mr.  Robert  Wilson 

Anzona  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

3401  E Elwood 

Phoenix.  AZ  85040 

612-470-0088 

Arkansas 

Dr.  Philip  Besonen 
GE  310 

University  of  Arkansas 
Fayetteville.  AR  72701 
501-575-4270 

California 

Mr.  Mark  Under 
CA  Foundation  for  AITC 
1601  Exposition  Blvd  FB  16 
Sacramento.  CA  9581 5 
916-924-4380 


Delaware 

Mr.  G.  Wallace  Caulk,  Jr. 
Delaware  Farm  Bureau 
233  S Dupont  Highway 
Camden-Wyoming.  DE  19934 

302-697-3183 

Florida 

Ms.  Doty  Wenzel 
545  E.  Tennessee 
Room  206  Black  Building 
Tallahassee,  EL  32308 
904-487-4973 

Georgia 

Ms.  Donna  Reynolds 
Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  7068 
Macon,  GA  31298 
912-474-8411 

Hawaii 

Mr.  Ken  Kajihara 
Dept  of  Education 
49  Funchal  St,  J-306 
Honolulu,  HI  96813-1549 
808-373-3477 

Idaho 

Ms.  Kathie  Johnson 
Idaho  Dept  of  Agriculture 
PO  Box  U 

Twin  Falls,  ID  83303 
208-736-2188 

Illinois 

Ms.  Ellen  Culver 
Illinois  Farm  Bureau 
Field  Services  Division 
1701  Towanda  Ave 
Bloomington,  IL  61 702-2901 
309-557-2219 

Indiana 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Pearson 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
P.O.  Box  1290 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 
317-692-7851 

Iowa 

Ms.  Barbara  Lykins 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

5400  University  Avenue 

West  Des  Moines,  lA  50265-5997 

515-225-5425 


Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  Langley 
LA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  95004 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895-9004 
504-922-6200 

Maine 

Mr.  Mark  James 

Maine  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

PO  Box  430 

Augusta.  ME  04332-0430 
207-622-4111 

Maryland 

Ms.  Laurie  Green 
Department  of  Agriculture 
50  Harry  S Truman  Pkwy 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 
410-841-5894 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 
c/o  Pam  Comstock 
PO  Box  651 
Bedford,  MA  01730 

Michigan 

Dr.  Eddie  Moore 
410  Agriculture  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Ml  48824 
517-355-6580 

Ms.  Julie  Chamberiain 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau 
7373  W Saginaw  Hwy 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 
517-323-7000 

Minnesota 

Mr,  Alan  Withers 
MN  Department  of  Agriculture 
90  W Plato  Blvd 
St  Paul,  MN  55107 
612-296-6688 

Mississippi 

Ms.  Helen  Jenkins 
MS  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  1972 
Jackson,  MS  39205-1972 
(Street:  6310  1-55  N 
Jackson,  MS  39211) 

601  -957-3200 


Colorado 

Ms.  Helen  Davis 
Colorado  Dept  of  Agriculture 
700  Kipling  St.  #4000 
Lakewood.  CO  80215-5894 

303-239-4114 

Ms.  Bette  Blinde 
28276  WCR  15 
Windsor.Co.  80550 
303-686-7806 

Connecticut 

Mr  John  R.  H.  Blum 
Connecticut  Department  of 
Agnculture 

165  Capitol  Avenue,  Rexam  273 
Hartford,  CT06106 
203-566-4667 

Dr.  Alfred  Mannebach 
University  of  Connecticut 
249  Glenbrook  Rd 
Storrs,  CT  06269-2093 
203-486-0246 


Kansas 

Ms.  Sharon  Tally 
124  Bluemont  Hall 
Kanas  State  University 
Manhattan,  KS  66506 
913-532-7946 

Mr.  Tim  Christian 
SCS  760  S.  Broadway 
Salina,  KS  67401 
913-823-4570 

Kentucky 

Ms.  Faye  Lowe 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
9201  Bunsen  Pkwy 
Louisville,  KY  40250-0700 
502-495-5000 


Missouri 

Ms.  Diane  Olson 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  658 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 
314-893-1400 


Montana 

Ms.  Marie  Hovland 
Ag  in  Montana  Schools 
389  Airport  Bench  Road 
Great  Falls,  MT  59404-6337 
406-727-5045 

Nebraska 

Ms.  Ellen  Hellerich 
NE  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  80299 
Lincoln,  NE  68501 
402-421-4400  ext  2002 


Nevada 

Nevada  AITC  Task  Force 
1 300  Marietta  Way 
Sparks.  NV  89431 
702-853-5696 

New  Hampshire 

Ms.  Mary  Kaufhold 
New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau 
295  Sheep  Davis  Road 
Concord.  NH  03301 
603-224-1234 

Ms.  Lynne  Biye 
Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Caller  Box  2042 
Concord,  NH  03302 
603-271-3696 

New  Jersey 

Ms.  Maryann  Hutsdn 
NJ  Dept  of  Agriculture 
CN  330 

Trenton,  NJ  08625 
609-292-8897  or  633-7463 

New  Mexico 

Mr.  E.G.  Blanton 

NM  Farm  & Uvestock  Bureau 

421  N Water 

Las  Cruces,  NM  88001 

505-526-5521 

New  York 

Ms.  Betty  Wolanyk 
408  Kennedy  Hall 
Cdmell  University 
Ithaca,  NY  14853-5901 
607-255-8122 

North  Carolina 

Ms.  Janice  Shepard 
NC  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Box  27766 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 
919-782-1705 

North  Dakota 

Ms.  Sarah  (Reinhiller)  Nordby 
ND  Dept  of  Ag 

600  E.  Boulevard  Ave.  -6th  Floor 
Bismarck,  ND  58501-0020 
701-224-4757 

Ohio 

Ms.  Judy  Roush 

Ohio  Ag  Awareness  Council 

PO  Box  479 

Columbus,  OH  43216-0479 
614-249-2429 

Oklahoma 

Ms.  JoDahl  Theimer 
OK  Department  of  Agriculture 
2800  N Uncoln  Blvd 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73105 
405-521-3868 

Dr.  James  Rutledge 
205  Poultry  Science 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater  OK  74078 
405-744-5390 
FAX  405-744-5339 


Oregon 

Ms.  Kay  Shidler 
Agri-Business  Council 
1200  NW  Front  Ave.,Suite  290 
Portland,  OR  97209-2800 
503-221 -8756 


Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Beth  Moore 
5399  Guitner  Rd. 
Chambersburg,  PA  17201 
717-375-2639 

Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Carol  Stamp 
1 Stamp  Place 
South  County  Trail 
Exeter,  Rl  02822 
401 -942-4742 


South  Carolina 

Mr.  Hugh  McClimon 
922  Rutledge  Bldg. 

SC  Dept  of  Education 
Columbia,  SC  29201 

803- 734-8426 

South  Dakota 

Ms.  Laurene  Thoreson 
SD  AlC  President 
Box  125 

Vienna,  SD  57271 

Ms.  Carol  McFarland-McKee 
Executive  Director 
PO  Box  577 
Pierre,  SD  57501 
605-224-0361 

Tennessee 

Mr.  Bobby  Beets 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau 
Box  313 

Columbia,  TN  38402-0313 
615-388-7872 

Texas 

Mr.  Tad  Duncan 
Texas  Farm  Bureau 
PO  Bdx  2689 
Waco,  TX  76702-2689 
817-772-3030 

Utah 

Mr.  El  Shaffer 

UT  Department  of  Agriculture 
350  N Redwood  Rd 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  841 16 

801- 538-7104 

Vermont 

Dr.  Gerald  Euller 
University  of  Vermont 
Agric.  Engineering  Bldg 
Burlington,  VT  05405-0004 

802- 656-0039 

Ms.  Megan  Camp 
Shelburne  Farms 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 
802-985-8686 

Virginia 

Ms.  Jane  Futch 
VA  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
PO  Box  27552 
Richmond,  VA  23261 

804- 225-7544 

Washington 

Ms.  Jill  Harder 
WA  Dept  of  Agriculture 
P.O.  Box  3924 
Lacey,  WA  98503 
509-284-4019 


West  Virginia 

Mr.  William  Aiken 
WV  Farm  Bureau 
Rt  3,  Box  156-A 
Buckhannon,  WV  26201 

304-472-2080 


Wisconsin 

Mr.  Bob  Leege 
Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
7010  Mineral  Point  Rd 
Madison,  Wl  53705 
608-833-8070 


Wyoming 

Ms,  Sue  Sherman 
Executive  Director  WAITC 
WY  Dept  of  Agriculture 
2219  Carey  Ave. 

Cheyenne,  WY  82002 
307-777-5478 

Ms,  Elaine  Moore 
President 

Wyoming  Ag  in  the  Classroom 
2407  Highland  Court 
Douglas,  WY  82633 
307-358-6232 

Guam 

Mr.  Victor  Artero 

College  of  Ag  & Life  Sciences 

University  of  Guam 

Mangialo,  Guam  96923 

617-734-2575 

Micronesia 

Dr.  Ruben  Dayrit 
CTAS/College  of  Micronesia 
Kolonia,  Ponape 
FSM  96941 
691-320-2738 

Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Dave  Heilig 
USDA/SCS 

Caribbean  Area  State  Office 
GPO  Box  4868 
San  Juan.  PR  00936 
809-498-5206 

Virgin  Islands 

Mr,  Eric  Bough 

Dept,  of  Economic  Development 
& Agriculture 
St  Croix,  VI  00850 
809-778-0991 

Mr.  Otis  Hicks 

PO  Box  804 

Christianstad 

St,  Croix,  VI  00821-0804 

809-773-0758 


Ag  in  the  Classroom  Notes 

Room  317-A,  Administration  Bldg. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250-2200 
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